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THE Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth is a_ rural-industrial] Harlan County, Kentucky. Previ- 


voluntary national organization of 35 years’ standing 
which is especially concerned with the practical as- 
pects of community organization to improve the pros- 
pects of rural young people. Its methods are sim- 
ple and direct, including (1) an annual conference 
in Washington of representatives of many Federal, 
state, and local governmental agencies as well as vol- 
untary organizations and persons who are directly 
concerned in ongoing projects of community organiza- 
tion in selected localities; and (2) continuous atten- 
tion to certain specific rural communities where such 
projects are in progress as a result of initial impetus 
from the alliance and with its continued co-operation. 
For some 13 years one such community has been 


1This paper summarizes the author’s condensed and 
generalized impressions of the Annual Conference of the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, November 7, 1949, 
at its headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


ously, the alliance worked with Breathitt County, also 
in Kentucky. Within the past two years a new proj- 
ect has been initiated in the strictly rural community 
of Green Sea in Horry County, South Carolina, on 
the invitation of and co-operation with the state de- 
partment of education, 

The program of the alliance in providing counsel 
to specific local communities is based upon a few 
clear principles. First, the consultative relationship 
is entered into only upon invitation of the community 
concerned. Generally speaking, the alliance believes 
its attention ought to be directed to localities where 
the present situation with respect to education and 
guidance services for the young people are not above 
average. 

Second, representatives of the community must be 
found who are willing to organize and undertake the 
project primarily as a local venture. In no sense is 
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the enterprise to be regarded as a cut-and-dried pat- 
tern brought into the community by an outside agency 
and kept alive from outside sources. On the con- 
trary, each such project is an indigenous growth. 
To be sure, it receives the attention and counsel of 
the alliance and is also encouraged to obtain what- 
ever aids of various kinds can be had from state 
agencies and from both governmental and nongov- 
ernmental organizations at the national level; but 
all this is only supplementary to the local initiative 
which is the essence of the project. 

Third, what the project undertakes to do at first, 
and in the later stages of its progress, is determined 
from time to time in conferences on the spot and thus 
constitutes a set of particular efforts locally chosen as 
a result of first hand knowledge of local conditions. 
The principle is that a start must be made with local 
conditions as they are, that improvement proceeds 
from the foundation that already exists, and that it 
is important that the new undertakings should be 
soundly articulated with what has gone before. An- 
other way to put it is to say that the improvement 
will come by the use of local resources, both of ma- 
tériel and personnel, proceeding from where they 
stand today. 

For example, if the local schools are hampered by 
nonattendance, a high proportion of retardation of 
pupils, and early drop-outs, these may be points 
around which the interest and enthusiasm of teachers 
and many parents and community leaders may be 
rallied for action. In the course of studying these 
problems it may be discovered that certain schools 
have no service of mid-day lunches for pupils who 
need them and that poor nutrition is one of the roots 
of the problem of attendance and progress in school. 
Or it may be disclosed that the peak season for field 
labor on some local agricultural crop occurs during 
the academic year and creates a wave of absenteeism 
which brings a train of subsequent retardation of 
many pupils. 

On another hand, it may appear that the most acute 
current shorteoming is not directly centered in the 
schools at all, but consists of a grave lack of eco- 
nomi¢e opportunity for many of the young people who 
are approaching maturity in the home community. 
Or it may be manifest that there is almost no local 
provision for organized recreational activities for the 
youth who are out of school, so that many of these 
young people are spending their leisure time in ways 
which tend to endanger their own futures and to bring 
discredit upon the community rather than in ways 
that are personally and socially constructive as well 
as enjoyable. 

All these types of problems are invariably inti- 
mately interconnected, as soon becomes apparent 
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when they are seriously studied. 
of which problem may be chosen as the first point of 
local attack, it soon leads to those in tangential fields, 
and presently the community becomes aware to a 
considerable extent of the whole range of services 
which bear upon the education and welfare of jts 
young people. It becomes aware of what Federa] 
and state agencies can do in co-operation with the 
local community in each of the areas—schools, health 
services, recreation, employment services, and so on. 
Conversely, alert state departments of education, go- 
cial welfare, health, and recreation are usually more 
than willing to participate in a local enterprise and 
readily contribute study, advice within their respec. 
A suceessfy] 
community project which continues over the years 
becomes an example of interest to other localities jin 
the state and affords a stimulus to state-wide advances, 

The alliance owes its origin and its successful ap- 
plication of the foregoing principles for more than 
30 years to the late Orie Latham Hatcher, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, who founded the organization and 
gave it her personal leadership until her death at an 
advanced age in 1946. She has a permanent place 
among the social pioneers who conceived and de- 
veloped and kept up to date and ever expanding the 
principle of community co-operation to further the 
optimum individual growth and development of the 
rural child and young person. It is in a sense 4 
tribute to her memory that today activities closely 
related to those which she made her life work are now 
being studied and locally stimulated in many places 
by several universities and by more than one of the 
great philanthropic foundations. 

The supreme emphasis in the work of these several 
agencies, and in that of the alliance today, is on the 
unique individual nature and potentialities of each 
boy or girl or young man or young woman. Thus the 
scope is not confined to any one technical specialty 
or any one aspect of human development. Even in 
the most primitive of communities in the United 
States, there is present or available a considerable 
series of resources in the form of teachers, agricul- 
tural extension leaders, clergymen, and agents of 
many other national and state and local services 
which ean be brought to bear co-operatively and ef- 
fectively upon the eases of the boys and girls in that 
locality. 

Thus, while never allowing the central focus to de- 
viate from the picture of the individual child or young 
person as a whole, it is necessary to consider the mat- 
ter of community organization. An early step which 
is essential is the formal or informal setting in motion 
of some sort of community council composed at first 
of the available “resource persons” who are willing to 


Thus, regardless 


tive fields, and informal leadership. 
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come together at intervals to consider the status of 
the children and young people, to appraise the most 
urgent lacks, and to agree upon immediate measures 
which are practicable in the circumstances. These re- 
source persons need by no means be limited to the 
few members of the professions which may be repre- 
sented in the community. They also include repre- 
sentative parents who believe in the possibilities of 
community improvement, local businessmen and lead- 
ing farmers, and representatives of any industrial 
enterprises which may be operating locally and have 
a stake in better education and all-round better de- 
velopment of the young people of the community. 

One of the early results of organized local study 
and discussion of the local situation is that each of 
the key persons concerned becomes much more fully 
aware of the work and aims and limitations of the 
others. Almost invariably it soon becomes apparent 
that the work of each can benefit from closer co- 
operation with that of others. There will often be 
spots where two local persons or agencies, both hav- 
ing the most commendable of aims, will have been 
working to some extent at cross purposes. 

Another almost certain result is that the whole 
locality will acquire and maintain a much more nearly 
complete and applicable knowledge of the relation- 
ship of the local community and the state and the 
nation as represented both by governmental depart- 
ments and by voluntary associations. The way is 
thus open for more effective local work by all these 
varied types of agencies. A maxim applicable to all 
of them is that their worthy objectives cannot be fully 
attained except where the local people are alerted to 
what they have to offer and are ready not only to 
receive such services as are available, but also to 
maintain a strong local initiative and a powerful local 
impetus toward facilitating the spread of individual 
opportunities, which is the aim of all. 

An outstanding feature of the annual conference of 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, held in 
Washington in November, 1949, was the presence and 
participation of key persons from widely distributed 
rural communities. Here were persons from Harlan 
County who had had a decade of active experience in 
a project on behalf of youth in that rural-industrial 
area. Here were a farmer, a public-health nurse, a 
housewife, a high-school teacher from rural Green 
Sea who had participated from the beginning in the 
local project there. Here also was a supervisor from 
Union Parish in Louisiana, an educational adminis- 
trator from Montgomery County, Maryland, and a 
former leading spirit in the notable local efforts which 
have been carried on for some time in rural Rockland 
County, New York. Present also were the state 
superintendent of public instruction of North Dakota 
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and a representative of the State Education Depart- 
ment of South Carolina. This does not exhaust the 
list of key persons from local areas who supplied the 
practical and firsthand experience which, as always, 
was relished by the numerous representatives of na- 
tional governmental and voluntary organizations with 
whom they participated in the exchange of views. 
The University of Maryland, long actively concerned 
with rural youth, was represented by the director of 
its Child Study Institute. 

The history of the efforts which continue in each of 
several widely separated and widely different rural 
localities is in each ease a thrilling one. Often an 
inventory of existing needs is shocking. Often the 
experience of recent years is replete with obstacles, 
partial failures, and abortive steps which came to 
little; but the net result in no ease falls short of some 
substantial progress. 

Within the past two decades the outlook for rural 
young people has been profoundly affected by swiftly 
changing national economic conditions. During the 
depression of the 1930’s, lack of employment oppor- 
tunities, other economic hardships, and shortcomings 
in educational facilities, health and recreational serv- 
ices were for a time sharply accentuated. The pic- 
ture was markedly changed with the coming of the 
prewar emergency and the actual period of all-out 
war effort. This does not mean that all lacks and 
shortcomings in the nurture of rural youth miracu- 
lously disappeared. All of them persisted in some 
degree, and some of them were intensified. To name 
only one example, there was a substantial decline in 
high-school attendance, which has always been too low 
in rural areas. 

The four postwar years have been years of rela- 
tively full employment and have been especially pros- 
perous years for farmers in localities where the land 
is good and production is high. But it would be a 
great error to suppose that a period of unprecedented 
prosperity for America’s good farmers, which may 
or may not continue, can eause the disappearance of 
the difficulties and perplexities which face large num- 
bers of rural young people. In fact, the postwar 
economic inflation has actually caused some of the 
peculiar problems of young people which were acute 
during the depression to continue in aggravated form. 
A notable one of these is the difficulty of finding or 
providing suitable housing for additional families. 

Another result of the inflation is the greatly in- 
creased amount of capital required for a young 
farmer wishing to establish an independent family- 
The “agricultural ladder” by 
means of which some of our grandfathers progressed 


sized farm of his own. 


from farm hand to tenant to owner within the space 
of two or three decades has now become extremely 
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difficult if not impossible of ascent by many young 
men and women whose interests and capabilities fit 
them wel] for modern agriculture. The constantly 
increasing mechanization of farming, with greatly 
augmented production per man on the farms, has 
brought it about that there is now place for only one 
fourth of the nation’s labor force in agriculture; 
whereas only a generation or two ago three workers 
out of every four in the United States necessarily 
worked on farms in order to produce enough food and 
fiber for the nation. Now agricultural surpluses are 
a constant threat and tend to re-enforce the observa- 
tion which has been current for some time that one 
half of the boys and girls growing up on farms will 
find no suitable economic opportunity at home and 
must go into industrial or commercial or professional 
pursuits elsewhere. 

Farm families continue to produce more than the 
average number of children per family, and rural 
states and regions have the burden of educating many 
thousands of boys and girls whose productive lives 
will be spent in urban states and localities. It may 
be possible that this trend may someday be modified 
by unforeseen changes of the ways of life of urban 
and rural people or by unforeseen developments in 
our industrial organization; but almost certainly any 
such modification will come slowly over a period of 
many years and will not immediately change the situa- 
tion as we now see it. 

Agriculture in good land regions, as we have seen, 
does not appear to offer a promising future to all 
the youth of those regions; and we must not neglect 
the fact that the greater problems exist in the less 
fortunate rural regions where the land is not as good 
and may be merely of marginal productivity, afford- 
ing only a meager living to the families who subsist 
upon it. Here families tend to be larger even than 
elsewhere, and the necessity of migration for many 
rural youth appears even more probable. We are 
well aware that this situation may be partially modi- 
fied by the development of local crafts and indus- 
tries and by the training and employment of larger 
numbers of young people in rural social and educa- 
tional services than we have ever had before; but none 
of these possibilities ean be developed on a full scale 
immediately. Meantime, the migration of rural youth 
continues (in slightly varying volume, to be sure) 
through depression and war and inflation—and all the 
problems of education and guidance which are con- 
nected with it are with us today. Essentially the 
same challenge to the improvement and extension of 
vocational education, guidance, occupational counsel- 
ling, and employment services in rural America which 
was so acutely recognized a decade and a half ago 
exists undiminished today. 

Although progress has recently occurred in raising 
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the level of nutrition of our whole population and jp 
the development of wiser food habits, and the schoo] 
lunch movement has been extended, yet there are 
many rural schools in various places where a warm 
and well-balanced noon lunch is unknown and where 
children are hampered in their school work and jn 
their general development by poor nutrition. 

Although progress has been made in raising some- 
what the salaries of teachers, in increasing the num- 
bers of rural consolidated schools able to offer facili. 
ties unknown in the tiny isolated school district, and 
in sounder financing of rural schools through the ex- 
tension of support from state funds, nevertheless 
there are yet rural communities in many places where 
the one-room school without adequate sanitation or 
modern lighting or proper safeguards for the health 
and comfort of the pupils, to say nothing of a rich 
and varied educational offering suited to the needs 
and probable futures of pupils who vary widely in 
abilities and in occupational choices, is the only schoo] 
available. 

There are still great areas in sparsely populated 
states where the opportunity of a child to attain a 
modern high-school education scarcely exists; and 
there are still whole counties in some of the southern 
states where no high school of any kind is available 
for Negro children. 

In our modern society, with its increasing anni- 
hilation of distances and its mounting mobility of the 
population, the absence of educational opportunity 
for rural youth in any county or in any corner of any 
state is a source of loss due to be felt directly by the 
whole nation. Measures looking to the prevention of 
such loss will come, on account of the increasing inter- 
dependence among political units, among industries, 
and among individuals, from joint steps on the part 
of the national government, the states, and the local 
communities. This statement affords but a hint of 
the changes that are now in progress and will no 
doubt continue as we move forward with the American 
ideal of optimum opportunity for every child and 
young person constantly in view. 

It is important that the small rural locality—the 
basic social or political unit in which families find 
themselves—shall not lose its own local initiative and 
its own capacity to study and understand its own 
situation and utilize to the maximum its own resources 
in behalf of its own people. This is one of many 
reasons why the community projects fostered and 
encouraged by the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, and by some other agencies that have keen in- 
sights into the fundamental problems of the day, 
constitute a growing movement which may be a power- 
ful force in adjusting American society to the needs 
and demands of the second half of the twentieth 
century. 
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_Shorter Papers... 





GIAMBATTISTA VICO ON EDUCATION 


JoHN W. McREYNOLDs 
The University of North Carolina 


GIAMBATTISTA VICO was an early 18th century 
Italian philosopher who had that sort of mind which 
seems to have something to say about everything. His 
major work, the “New Science,”! anticipates Friedrich 
Wolf, Montesquieu, and many others. It would not 
be too much to say that Vico inaugurated a whole 
branch of study within the general field of social 
science. One of the things to which Vico addressed 
himself was education; his ideas on the subject are 
here presented as briefly as possible. 

About Vico’s life and education two things should 
be noted. In the first place, he was “active in the 
field,” holding for many years the chair in rhetoric 
in the University of Naples. In the second place, it 
can hardly be said of Vico that he was a product of 
the schools of his day. His learning was mostly of his 
own choosing; he was allowed to attend classes or not 
as he saw fit, his father being very indulgent in this 
matter. Vico says of himself that at one point he quit 
school, went home, and “. . . learned by himself .. . 
all that was left for the fathers to teach him in the 
third grade ... and in the humanity school.’” 

Vico’s rhetorie lectures were given as preparation 
for the study of law—he always wanted to teach the 
latter—and he held the post for 42 years, from 1699 to 
1741. The position “. .. yielded not more than a 
hundred dueats annually, with the addition of another 
smaller and varying sum derived from fees on the 
habilitation certificates which the professor gives his 
students for their admission to the law course.” 

In 1725 Vieo wrote an account of his own life at 
the request of Count Gian di Porcia, who had asked 
several of the creative Italian scholars to write their 





own histories “for the edification of young students 
and with a view to the reform of school curricula and 
methods,’’* P 

Porcia asked each contributor to “point out the 
abuses and prejudices of the schools and teachers, or 
praise their orderly curricula and sound methods, 


1T. G. Bergin and M. H. Fisch have translated this 
work into English. This is ‘‘The New Science of Giam- 
battista Vico,’’ Cornell University Press, 1948. Also in 
English, and by the same scholars, ‘‘The Autobiography 
of Giambattista Vico,’’ Cornell, 1944. The reader may 
also profitably examine Croce’s ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Giambattista Vico’’ and C. E. Vaughan’s treatment in 
his ‘‘Studies in the History of Political Philosophy.’’ 
The complete writings are available in Italian editions. 

2‘ Autobiography,’’ p. 112. 

3 Tbid., p. 136. 

4 Ibid., p. 2. 


as the ease may be.’’> Vico deviated somewhat from 
the Count’s intent, but he devoted a good deal of time 
to his own general theory of education,® which he had 
earlier outlined in more detail in his “Orations.’” 
There were six of these Orations, starting in 1699, 
and they were delivered over a period of seven years at 
In them, 
it was his purpose “to propose universal arguments 


the opening of studies in the university. 


brought down from metaphysies and given social ap- 
plication,” and with social application in mind, he 
“treated of the ends of the various studies.”* It is 
this treatment of the studies that concerns us here, for 
Vico’s notions concerning education may be reduced to 
four fairly short and concise maxims: the first and last 
of these are to be assumed from his treatment, the 
second and third are clearly stated. These four 
maxims are: 


1. The educator must view education as an entire 


process, 
2. The individual should be educated for the common 


good. 

3. It is through education in the arts and sciences 
that the better self is able to triumph over the lesser 
self—that the individual is able to attain his true hu- 
manity. 

4. With the end of education defined, the means—the 
steps—are at once made plain. 


The Orations. The thesis of the first oration is: 
“That the knowledge of oneself is for each of us the 
greatest incentive to the compendious study of every 
branch of learning.” He shows by analogy that the 
human mind is the god of man, “just as God is the 
and he marvels at how the fac- 


” 


mind of the whole, 
ulties of the mind, “whether senses or imagination or 
memory or invention or reason,” handle so much so 
quickly. 

The thirst for knowledge, he holds, is a natural in- 
clination in all of us, and he notes “. . . How children, 
free of evil affectations and vices, at the end of three 
or four years of idle play are found to have learned the 
entire vocabulary of their native tongues.” 

He continues with the observation that “it is a 
matter for astonishment” that there could exist so 
much ignorance in the world when ignorance “is as 
repugnant to the mind as smoke is to the eyes.” 

Then, after showing that the desire to learn is of 

5 Ibid. 

6 See Dr. Fisch in ‘‘ Essays in Political Theory,’’ Cor 
nell, 1948, p. 64. 

7 Available in the Latin in the Italian editions. 

8 ‘¢ Autobiography,’’ pp. 139-140. The remainder of 
this section of the discussion contains quotations which, 


unless otherwise indicated, are from the ‘‘ Autobiogra- 
phy,’’ pp. 140-145. 
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the nature of the mind, he says, perhaps somewhat in 
confusion, that “it is only because we do not wish to 
be that we are not instructed in everything.” 

The conclusion of the oration is this: 

... that if in a few years a youth has not run through 
the whole round of the sciences it is only because he did 
not want to, or if he had the desire he has failed for 
lack of teachers or of a good order of study, or because 
the end of his studies was something other than cultivat- 
ing a kind of divinity in our mind. 

The theme of the second oration is: “That there 
is no enmity more dire and dangerous than that of the 
fool against himself.” The address urges “that we in- 
form the spirit with the virtues by following the truths 
of the mind.” 

Man’s desires should submit to his reason, and it is 
the mind and not the senses which may distinguish the 
It is “by virtue and constancy” 
may attain happiness. Man is born for 
goodness, and any man who departs from 


true from the false. 
that man 
truth and 
this proper program, “whether through malice or 
luxury or sloth or mere imprudence,” is in reality at 
war with himself, and Vico paints a tragie picture of 
that war. 


J 


. . That the 
society of letters must be rid of every deceit, if you 
would study to be adorned with true not feigned, solid 
not empty, erudition.” 

One must live justly in the republic of letters, says 
Vico, and he “. . . condemns the wilful erities who 
wrongfully exact tribute from this public treasury of 
letters, the stubborn sectarians who keep it from grow- 
ing, and the imposters who counterfeit their con- 
tributions to it.” 

It is the fourth oration which perhaps contains the 
Vico 
was always concerned with man’s responsibilities to 


The third oration takes as its thesis: “. 


key notion underlying the whole of the series. 


society and to himself, and he seems to have felt that 
the one could not be without the other. As he states 
. . » He who would reap 
from the study of letters the greatest advantages, com- 


bined always with honor, let him be educated for the 


the theme of the oration, “ 


glory and good of the community.”® 

directed against 
the false scholars who study for advantage alone and 
therefore take more pains to seem learned than to be 
so. When the advantage they seek has been attained, 
they grow lazy and stoop to the lowest arts to keep 


He says that this address is “. . . 


up their reputation as scholars.” 

. . That common- 
wealths have been most renowned for military glory 
and most powerful politically when letters have most 
flourished in them.” 


The fifth has as its theme: “. 


® Italics are the author’s, 
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This, of course, is a plea for more educated men, 
not a plea for military glory or political power. The 
idea is that societies are at their peak when letters 
flourish—if the criterion he used seems ill-advised to ys 
in the present time, let us remember that Vico was 
writing in the Italy of 1705. 

In support of this thesis, Vico discusses the 
Chaldeans, the Greeks, the Romans, Italy under 
Theodoric, Germany under Charlemagne, and so forth. 

The sixth and final oration declares that “. . . The 
knowledge of the corrupt nature of man invites us to 
study the complete cycle of the liberal arts and 
sciences, and propounds and expounds, the true, easy 
and unvarying order in which they are to be acquired.” 

He urges his listeners to meditate upon themselves, 
and to observe how “man under pain of sin is divided 
from man by tongue, mind and heart.” For Vico the 
purpose of edueation is to be found in this passage: 
“. . . whence Vico proves that the pain of our cor- 
ruption must be healed by virtue, knowledge and 
eloquence; for through these three things only does one 
man feel the same as another.” 

He then lists what he thinks the best order of studies 
to be, and for each step he gives his reason. 

First, he would have the students take up language. 
This is because it is language which is the most power- 
ful means of setting up society, and also that “they de- 
pend altogether on memory which in childhood is 
marvelously strong.” 

Next the student would take up history, “both 
fabulous and true,” as the age of childhood, “weak in 
reason, is regulated only by examples.” The examples 
of history are such that they can be grasped “with 
vividness of imagination, for which childhood is mar- 
velous.” 

Next comes the beginning of reasoning by the 
child. The mind must have “material on which to 
reason,” and for this Vico would have them encounter 
a “, . . study of the quantitative sciences, which call 
for memory and imagination and at the same time 
check the tendency to corpulence of the imaginative 
faculty, which when swollen is the mother of all our 
errors and woes.” 

Thus, says Vico, “. . . by the vast and corpulent 
physical ideas and by the delicate ideas of lines and 
numbers let them be prepared to grasp the abstract 
metaphysical infinite by the science of being and the 
one.” 

It is, of course, through the metaphysics that the 
child may come to know his own mind and be prepared 
to contemplate the soul. He would have the child ex- 
amine somewhat the “evil guidance of the passions” 
at the time of childhood, for this is the time when the 
passions are “most violent.” 
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For the final steps in the educational process, Vico 
offers the following: 

... And when they have learned that by its nature 
pagan morality is insufficient to tame and subdue phil- 
auty or self-love, and when by experience in metaphysics 
they understand that the infinite is more certain than 
the finite, mind than body, God than man (who cannot 
tell how he himself moves, feels or knows), then with 
humbled intellect let them make ready to receive re- 


Reborts ... 
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vealed theology, from which let them descend to Chris- 
tian ethics, and thus purged let them finally pass to 
Christian jurisprudence. 


It is not the purpose of this brief paper to criti- 
cize of evaluate or compare. But it is clear from 
the above that Vico was an original thinker in the 
field of education. Perhaps soon the “Orations” will 


be given the full treatment they so richly deserve! 





THE BROOKLYN COLLEGE “STUDY 
PROGRAM” 


PHILtuip SHAW 


Brooklyn College 


Few college administrators would question the de- 
sirability, in their colleges, of a guidance program of- 
fering their students systematized instruction in basic 
reading techniques, study habits, and other academic 
skills leading to success in college courses and, in gen- 
Many 


would hesitate, however, to introduce such a service 


eral, to greater enjoyment of college work. 


because of an understandable reluctance to create the 
dilemma of either having to increase the budget con- 
siderably by adding a seminar to the college offerings 
or of having to dislocate the college curriculum by sub- 
At Brooklyn Col- 
lege a seminar, entitled “The Study Program,” has 


stituting it for a “regular” course. 


heen developed during the past year and is now a 
regular offering of the Day and Evening Sessions, that 
does not raise this dilemma. It is economical to con- 
duct, and it can be given as a course complete in itself, 
as it is at Brooklyn College, or as a project in a 
“rerular” eourse, such as freshman English. 

This paper raises three questions pertinent to the 
establishment of a reading- and study-guidance course 
and answers them in the affirmative. 


Can a course on reading techniques, study habits, and 
other academic skills leading to campus success be con- 
lucted as a seminar with individualized, as well as group, 
guidance without being a budgetary problem? 


At Brooklyn College the study program was offered 
in the Day Session during the fall and spring semes- 
ters, 1948-1949, to about 140 students by one instruc- 
tor with six hours of “released time” from his regular 
teaching, and in the Evening Session during the spring 
semester to about 65 students by the same instructor, 
again with an allowance of six hours. During the 
fall-1949 term, two instructors with an aggregate of 
nine hours of “released time” conducted the program 
for about 105 Day-Session students, and one instructor 
with six hours allowed conducted it for about 70 Eve- 


ning-Session students. In other words, a seminar 
course on campus success is a regular offering of the 
college to its Day- and Evening-Session students, and 
from the point of view of the budget, one hour of the 
teacher’s time a week is allocated to 10-12 students. 
This is not a below-average teaching allocation for a 
“recular” course. 

The study program of Brooklyn College is described 
officially, as follows: 

The program is a free, noncredit, concentrated, eleven- 
meeting course, consisting of class instruction in basic 
reading techniques, study habits, and other academic 
skills, supplemented by private conference. The aim of 
the study program is success in college courses. 


A class ranges in number from 15 to 18 students. The 
full program cqnsists of two weekly class-meetings of 
50 minutes each for five and one half weeks, and one 
additional period of private conference between each 
student and his study-program instructor. In other 
words, the program is a .half-semester course and is 
It is felt that this concen- 
trated seminar is the correct answer to two problems 


given twice each semester. 


facing an administrator setting up a study-guicance 
course. One question is: Where is there an efficient 
but still productive middle point between the following 
extremes—frequent class meetings for a few weeks 
versus occasional meetings over a longer period? The 
second question is: What is a good balance of these 





contending extremes—considerable time devoted to 
private, individual conference versus total time de- 
voted to group guidance? 

How is it possible to achieve integration in a course 
designed to meet various student-needs ranging from the 
improvement of reading to the reduction of individual 
ized personal problems relating to home study and 
campus success? 

The study program is integrated by three proce- 
dures: (a) the battery of standard reading tests used 
has this integration inherent in the materials; (b) the 
course is unified by emphasis upon a single theme— 
success on the campus; and (c) each student is given 
individual guidance in a private conference with his 
study-program instructor. 
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The battery in use in the study program is the Di- 
agnostic Reading Tests of the Committee on Diagnos- 
tic Reading Tests, Inc., Frances Oralind Triggs, chair- 
man. Survey A and Survey B of these tests provide 
grades in speed, comprehension, vocabulary, and total 
reading for each student at the beginning and at the 
end of the seminar. These survey tests, of course, ful- 
fill the usual purpose of providing a controlled end- 
term check on progress, but the comprehension and 
vocabulary sections of Survey A have the additional 
utility of serving as tools for the study of academic 
techniques and study habits. The comprehension score 
is based half upon questions on general, “story-book” 
material to which the student is not permitted to re- 
turn once he has reached the questions; and half upon 
questions on “textbook” material, which the student 
may consult while answering the questions and which 
affords such clues to comprehension as titles, subhead- 
ings, and italics. Now, analysis of these results leads, 
perforce, to a discussion of how to attack an actual 
reading assignment in a reading course. Soon, how 
to attack an assignment in, say, a mathematics or 
French text and how to take notes from a book and on 
lectures follow as topics to be explored. As for the 
vocabulary section of Survey A, study-program stu- 
dents are given two percentile scores: one, the stand- 
ard grade (based upon number correct, regardless of 
number answered), and the second, an “adjusted” 
grade for speed and accuracy (based upon number 
correct per number answered). Wide discrepancies 
in these scores disclose good or poor techniques of tak- 
ing short-answer tests. Discussion of these techniques, 
of course, introduces the related subjects of how to 
attack essay questions on a test, how to anticipate ex- 
amination questions, and how, in general, to prepare 
for quizzes and “finals.” Finally, since the words in 
the vocabulary section of Survey A are what might be 
called “functional terms” rather than “vocabulary 
terms”—they are specialized words drawn from aca- 
demic subjects—this material affords a useful means 
of introducing the principles of vocabulary building 
taught in the study program. 

Experience in the study program has proved that 
it is well to ask students, as an assignment, to try to 
apply to their regular homework the techniques taught 
in the program, but that it is not desirable to assign 
to students homework that is drill on study-program 
materials alone. It has been found helpful, however, 
to introduce the comprehension and vocabulary sub- 
tests of the Diagnostic Reading Tests as “outside” 
work. In the study program these tests are utilized 
only for the markedly low students whose motivation 
to improve is usually strong when the remediation is 
on a specific weakness. The subtests on general read- 
ing speed, on the other hand, are administered to all 
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the students in the program. They have been foung 
to be extremely useful for having the students demon. 
strate to themselves, in less than half an hour, hoy 
easy it is to increase reading rate without loss of com. 
prehension. Also, these speed subtests help to jn. 
tegrate the class work by forming a basis for discus. 
sion of the need for versatility in the speed of reading 
assignments and for good study habits that lead ty 
efficient studying. 

Despite the integration achieved by the use of the 
battery described above and the emphasis upon the 
single theme, campus success, it has been found that 
a private conference between each student and his 
study-program instructor is indispensable. In a ¢o. 
lege where it is not possible to offer to all students on 
campus a private meeting with a counselor, this con. 
ference should prove of inestimable value. At Brook. 
lyn College, where every student is interviewed by a 
personnel counselor at least once during his freshman 
year and by a curriculum counselor at least once dur. 
ing his sophomore year, the study program is a specia! 
service that is part of the over-all student-guidane 
program of the college. Prior to enrollment in th 
study program, most of the students have had an in- 
dividual counseling interview about the program. 
Whatever reports the counselor may make about the 
interviews are available to the study-program instrue- 
tors, and this information, supplemented by other re- 
ports and data in the students’ personal folders, be- 
comes one of the focal points of the private interviews 
between the students and the study-program instrue- 
tors. At the close of a half-semester session of the 
study program, the study-program instructor makes 
a report on each student to the referring counselor. 
The latter, then, offers whatever follow-up guidance 
appears to be necessary. 

Since, in integrating (a) reading skills measured by 
objective tests and (b) academic techniques, the emphasis 
is increasingly shifted from the former to the latter 
do the controlled entrance and end-term scores on reai 
ing skills show progress? 


The table that follows affords an affirmative answer. 
This lists the number of students scoring within th 
various deciles on Survey A and Survey B of the Di 
agnostic Reading Tests, which were given at the be- 
ginning of the course and the end, respectively, t0 
Brooklyn College students of the Day and Evening 
Sessions, in the study program during the spring-194! 
semester. Different norms were used for the Day and 
Evening Sessions. In each ease, the norms for Sur- 
vey A were retained for Survey B, the tests being 
closely equivalent in difficulty and validity. 

As described above, the testing battery is used in the 
classroom as a basis for instruction in academie tech- 
niques. Thus, the rise in end-term scores reflects nol 
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VOCABULARY 








Per SPEED 
Cent ee a eee eee a . 
i Day Evening Day Evening 
; A Ss A B A B A B 
90's 5 13 17 30 9 23 8 10 
80’s 6 9 (3 15 8 17 4 8 
70's 5 4 4 2 5 «5 8 11 
60’s 2 4 6 3 t 3 5 12 
40’s 8 6 8 4 6 6 6 3 
30's 9 5 2 4 5 2 ( 3 
20's 9 7 6 1 4 1 5 2 
10’s 6 3 4 2 1 2 3 1 
Low 8 8 4 0 12 0 13 6 


only achievement in the areas tested but also orienta- 
tion to the testing experience itself. This is particu- 
larly true for the Evening-Session students, many of 
whom are mature adults, some being veterans taking 
a limited program in this session in preparation for 
applying for admission to the Day Session, and many 
having full-time employment during the day. The 


BPwemt@ «ss 





TOTAL READING 


COMPREHENSION 
Day Evening Day Evening 

A B A B A B A B 
C3 14 7 10 6 10 12 35 
9 8 6 10 + 7 5 ill 
2 6 3 6 5 6 8 3 
8 5 6 14 + 4 11 5 

10 8 8 6 11 9 2 3 
5 + 6 5 6 3 5 1 
7 7 8 2 4 7 4 3 
4 4 5 1 6 6 5 0 
5 6 3 6 7 3 6 1 
7 2 10 2 11 9 4 0 


students are well aware that a higher score is a com- 
bination of better reading achievements and practical 
experience. It is always the hope of the study-pro- 
gram instructors that this final, formal contact a stu- 
dent has with the program will be a reminder that 
studying for a college degree is the art of integrating 
natural and acquired skills with academic techniques. 





THE STATUS OF THE HUMANITIES 

So much attention is being devoted to the place and 
importance of the sciences and technology in modern 
society and the changes that are being wrought by 
them that any announcement of renewed interest in 
the humanities deserves to be noted and publicized. 
The dean of the faculty, J. Douglas Brown, Princeton 
University, has announced that an analysis of the 
course elections by the undergraduates for the second 
term of the present academic year again reflects the 
persistent trend toward the humanities which com- 
menced at Princeton soon after the end of World 
War II. Figures show a rising number of elections 
in the departments of philosophy, religion, English, 
classics, and music and art, while special programs 
in the humanities, American civilization, Near Eastern 
studies, and creative writing have also had increasing 
enrollments. 

It would be interesting to know the students’ rea- 
sons for this revived interest in the humanities as well 
as to discover whether there has been a change in con- 
tent and methods of instruction, in standards, and in 
the counseling methods. Dean Brown, however, has 
deep convictions on the subject which will be shared 
by all who believe that “humanities disciplines must 
be taught with a renewed sense of mission.” For 
Dean Brown holds that: 


The defense against Communism must arise in religion 
and that area of education termed the humanities. It is 
a vital function of the American universities to teach 
students humanistic values. 


Students are seeking to understand the values inherent 
in our: religious and humanistic heritage so that they 
may accept them as a guide of action. Knowledge in 
the fields of science and social science, standing alone, 
may be turned to purposes which are disastrous to our 
way of life. 
ence without teaching the purposes for which science 
should be used. 


We create new dangers when we teach sci- 


It is interesting, as an illustration of the wide ex- 
tent of this issue, that in discussing the need of some 
control “of the sinister forces involved in technology,” 
the German commission which reported recently on 
“University Reform in Germany” (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1949) was of the opinion that: 

Humanism by itself cannot effect this control. The re- 
straining power of morality or religion will alone be ade- 
quate for this. Religious belief is always a matter for 
the personal decision of the individual. It cannot be 
discussed here. But the more the humanistic forces of 
the West can be strengthened, the greater will be their 
power in permeating technical sciences with fundamental 
ethical values.—I. L. K. 


NEW FELLOWSHIPS TO ENCOURAGE 
ORIGINAL RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
On February 25 Pendleton Herring, president, So- 
cial Science Research Council, announced that the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York has made a grant of 
$465,000 for the financing of Faculty Research Fel- 
lowships over a period of five years. The plan is to 


assist young college faculty members, selected for 
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their outstanding research ability, to do original work 
in the social sciences. The average fellowship will 
provide substantial financial aid for a three-year 
period and will be worked out in co-operation with the 
recipient’s college or university so that he will be re- 
lieved of half his teaching duty in order to do sus- 
The program will seek to demon- 
strate “the possibility of combining significant research 


tained research. 


” 


and effective teaching.” The approach will make it 
possible for those selected to spend a considerable 
portion of their time during their early teaching years 
in productive research in their own institutions with- 
out risking the “penalties of stepping off the academic 
ladder.” 

The fellowships will be awarded each year to a total 
of seven men and women, not over 35 years of age, 
chosen from the whole range of social-science faculties 
in American colleges and universities. Only a single 
appointment will be made at a given institution in 
any one year. A representation from different types 
of institutions in all parts of the country will be 
sought. The council hopes to award the first fellow- 
ship for the academic year 1950-51. 

Recipients of the fellowships will be selected for their 
past achievements as well as their promise of future ac- 
complishments on problems involving the formulation and 
empirical testing of general hypotheses concerning human 
relations and social institutions. Every candidate must 
have a doctoral degree or its equivalent in one of the 
social-science fields, must be a regular faculty member of 
a college or university in the U. S., and must be nomi- 
nated or endorsed by the head of his department or dean. 


Detailed information may be obtained by writing 
to Elbridge Sibley, executive associate, Social Seience 
Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY’S 
“OPERATION—SCHOOL ROOM” 

Unper date of February 27 the American Cancer 
Society announced that it has launched a program, 
“Operations—School Room,” that will carry integrated 
cancer education to every secondary-school pupil in 
the country. The National Education Association 
and the Office of Education, FSA, are co-operating 
with the society in the project which was started with 
the mailing to 25,000 principals and 7,500 administra- 
tors of secondary schools of a pamphlet, “Teaching 
about Cancer—Thoughts for School Administrators.” 
In commenting on the program, Carl A. Troester, Jr., 
a member of the NEA staff, said: 


High-school boys and girls are sufficiently mature to 
profit from instruction in the control of cancer. Second- 
ary-school courses in health usually include an area in 
organic disease, but often too little time has been devoted 
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to a consideration of cancer in relation to its importance 
as a leading cause of death. 


The society has also published an introductory folder, 
“Why Learn about Cancer?” that is intended for 
secondary-schoo! pupils themselves. In compact form 
this outlines basie educational facts about cancer and 
contains the statement: “Cancer doesn’t often occur 
in younger people. It usually attacks women over 
But if you learn a few simple facts 
about the disease you may be able to save the life of 
someone in your family or of a friend and, some day, 


30, men over 40. 


even your own.” 

The society plans to send its education leaders across 
the country to conduct round-table discussions in ¢om- 
munities where representatives of secondary schools 
and the society’s division offices will meet to adapt the 
most recent cancer-education methods to school cur. 
ricula. 


EDUCATION NOTES FROM BOTH SIDES 
OF THE WORLD 

Despite the slow recovery of the war-devastated 
countries, education in various parts of the world 
moves on, according to brief reports received from 
time to time by Scuoot anpb Society. In France, for 
example, this summer will see the graduation of the 
first experimental classes nouvelles, started in several 
secondary schools in 1945 “to bring French education 
closer to reality.” The course of study has remained 
unchanged, but the methods of instruction have 
stressed greater pupil participation in classroom work 
and reliance on observation and common sense rather 
than on strictly theoretical book learning. The plan 
embraces co-ordination among instructors in order to 
present various angles of the same subject and the 
offering of electives such as music, art, economies, and 
agronomy. The Ministry of Education is planning 
the construction of six new “good-climate lycées” for 
children of delicate health. These will supplement the 
work being done in the two now in existence, one (high 
altitude) at Brianecon and one (mild seashore) at 
Areachon. During 1949 the Ministry of Technical 
Training, Youth, and Sports spent two billion franes 
(6 million dollars) on the development of sports edu- 
eation and began building 400 new swimming pools 
and stadiums. 

The Cité Universitaire de Paris, international stu- 
dent center on the Left Bank, will celebrate its 25th 
anniversary, June 28 to July 3, with receptions, exhi- 
bitions, and excursions. Teachers, architects, engi- 
neers, sociologists, and student representatives of all 
countries will meet during the celebration to study 
the problems of student housing throughout the world. 
Four new buildings are being erected and many im- 
provements in existing pavilions are being planned 
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to provide more room for students from all countries. 
Student exchanges between France and Germany will 
be increased this year, and many French students will 
spend their vacations in Germany, while students from 
the French zone in Germany, Bizonia, the Saar, and 
Austria will visit Franee. A government research 
center has been set up to study the employment situ- 
ation in each French department and in North Africa 
for the purpose of improving vocational guidance for 
young workers. The International Congress of Pro- 
eressive Educators will be held in Naney in April. 

Denmark reports that the programs for courses 
under the direction of the American Graduate Szhool 
to be held during the academic year 1950-51 at the 
University of Copenhagen and the University of 
Aarhus are now available and that the universities 
will receive applications up to April 15. Application 
blanks may be obtained by writing to the American 
Graduate School in Denmark, 588 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19. Two new books on adult education are now 
available: “Seandinavian Adult Education,” which 
gives a comprehensive view of all adult-education 
movements in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Fin- 
land; and “Adult Education in Denmark,” which is a 
section of the larger volume published separately. 
Both volumes, the larger (303 pages, $3.20) and the 
one on Denmark (87 pages, $1.15), may be obtained 
at Bonniers, 605 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

The Seandinavian Airlines provides a round-trip 
ticket, valid for one year, at a greatly reduced rate 
for school children and college students, ages 12 to 21 
years, who are studying in any of the European 
schools, colleges, or universities. 


Notes ad News 
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In Australia a Board of Directors of the United 
States Education Foundation has been appointed to 
finance studies and educational activities generally of 
citizens of the United States who are in schools or 
institutions of higher learning under the Fulbright 
Plan. 
for Australian citizens who wish to attend schools 
The American 
members of the board inelude: Pete Jarman, U. S. 
Ambassador to Paul Stern, 
deputy chairman; Doyle Martin, treasurer; and W. 
R. Hausleib. Australian Perey C. 
Spender, Minister for External Affairs; Sir Charles 
Melbourne; and 


The foundation may also pay the cost of travel 
and universities in the United States. 


Australia, chairman; 


members are: 


Lowe, chancellor, University of 
George Currie, vice-chancellor, University of Western 
Australia (Nedlands). 

The Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient 
School of Far East Studies, Hanoi, Indo-China) is 
The school, which 


was established by Governor General Paul Doumer 


(French 
celebrating its 50th anniversary. 


to do on-the-spot research on the archaeology, lan- 
guages, ethnography, geography, and history of Indo- 
China and its neighboring countries, has classified 
thousands of Cambodian and Siamese temples and 
historic monuments, written a dictionary of the Cham 
language, and organized three archaeological museums. 
The library contains priceless Chinese books and 
manuscripts (19,000 volumes) Paul 
Pelliot, a unique collection of Khmer manuscripts, 
8,000 volumes of Annamese works, 18,000 reproduc- 
tions of inscriptions from every part of Indo-China, 
and 35,000 Western works on the Far East. The 
publications of the school alone number 61 large 


assembled by 


volumes. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 6: 0. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Colonel T. O. Wright, superintendent, Oak Ridge 
Military Institute (Mars Hill, N. Car.), has been 
named president, succeeding Colonel Earle P. Holt 
who had submitted his resignation to the trustees in 
1947 but continued in his post until December, 1949. 
Colonel Holt, who had held the presidency for 21 
years, continues his association with the institute as 
one of the trustees. 

Robert H. Iglehart, headmaster, Texas Country Day 
School (Dallas), will be headmaster of St. Mark’s 
School of Texas, a new school to be created by a 
merger of the Texas Country Day School and the 


Cathedral School for Boys (also in Dallas). The new 


school will use the plant of the day school. 


Daniel D. Test, Jr., whose appointment as a teacher 
of English, William Penn Charter School (Philadel- 
phia), was reported in Scuoou anv Society, October 
16, 1943, will sueceed James Walker, principal, West- 
town (Pa.) School, when the latter retires in June 
after 25 years of service. 

Newton K. Chase has succeeded Anson S. Thacher 
as headmaster, Thacher School (Ojai, Calif.). Mr. 
Thacher remains with the school as business manager. 

Calvin W. Miller, director of admissions, Hobart 
College (Geneva, N. Y.), has been appointed head- 
master, Santa Barbara School (Carpinteria, Calif.), 
to succeed Curtis W. Cate, founder (1910), who will 


retire in June. 
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William G. Avirett, education editor, New York 
Herald Tribune, has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of development, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.). Mr. Avirett will serve as executive officer of 
the Committee on Needs and Resources. 


Ormsbee W. Robinson, director of admissions and 
public relations, Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.), has been appointed vice-president of the col- 
lege. Edward C. Fuller, whose appointment to the 
presidency was reported in ScHooL aNpD SOcIETY, 
November 9, 1946, has resigned, effective June 30. 
Dr. Fuller plans to resume teaching in the field of 
science. 


Robert J. Sailstad, formerly director of the develop- 
ment program, Davidson (N. Car.) College, has been 
appointed assistant to David D. Jones, president, Ben- 
nett College (Greensboro, N. Car.), with responsibility 
for work in the fields of public relations and fund 
raising. 


Orlando W. Wilson, professor of police administra- 
tion, University of California (Berkeley 4), has been 
named dean of the university’s new School of Crimi- 
nology designed to train individuals for work in Fed- 
eral, state, local, and private agencies and institutions. 
Other members of the staff are Douglas M. Kelley, 
professor of criminology; Paul L. Kirk, professor of 
biochemistry; and M. Edwin O’Neill, associate pro- 
fessor of criminalistics. Otto Struve, chairman of the 
department of astronomy and director of the Yerkes 
Observatory, the University of Chicago, will succeed 
Sturla Einarsson as professor of astrophysics and 
chairman of the department of astronomy, July 1, 
following the retirement of the latter on June 30. 


John U. Monro, whose appointment as assistant to 
the provost of Harvard College was reported in 
Scnoo. anp Society, April 30, 1949, has been ap- 
pointed director of the college’s new Financial Aid 
Center which opened on March 1. The center, which 
has been under consideration by Wilbur J. Bender, 
dean, Harvard College; F. Skiddy von Stade, Jr., 
director of scholarships in the college, and Paul H. 
Buck, provost, for a year, will be responsible for 
studying the financial needs of the students and for 
correlating the former separate financial activities of 
the ecollege—scholarships, loans, employment, aids, and 
assignment of low-cost rooms. The work will be 
supervised by a Committee on Financial Aid of which 
Mr. Monro is chairman. Other members are Mr. von 
Stade; John W. Holt, director of student employ- 
ment; a representative of the dean of the college; 
and the staff of the center. 





Richard Donham, professor of business administra- 
tion, Northwestern University, has been appointed di- 
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rector of the Graduate Division, School of Commer. 
as the first step in a long-range program to expanj 
the division. In September the division will be move 
from the Evanston campus to the Chicago campus thy 
enabling graduate students to use the city’s busines 
as a laboratory and providing direct service of th 
school to business. 


William S. Litterick, director of studies and guid. 
ance, Peddie School (Hightstown, N. J.) has bee 
appointed director of research, Stephens College ((o. 
lumbia, Mo.), to sueceed W. W. Charters, whose yp. 
tirement was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 
13, 1949. Dr. Charters plans to visit the colleg 
several times a year in an advisory capacity. 


William H. Neal, formerly registrar, San Joy 
(Calif.) State College, has been named director o} 
admissions, Pace College (New York 7). 


Charles M. Harsh, professor of psychology, Univer. 
sity of Nebraska, has been appointed professor of 
psychology, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), and 
will assume his new duties on September 1. 


Stanley P. Wagner, lecturer in history, University 
of Pittsburgh, has been appointed to the staff of 
Muskingum College (New Concord, Ohio), to succeed 
Homer Hurst, professor of sociology, who has ae. 
cepted a post in the department of education, Whittier 
(Calif.) College. 

The follewing promotions have been reported by 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) : to professor. 
ships, Michele Cantarella (Italian) and Charles Hunt 


Page (sociology); to associate professorships, H. 


George Cohen (art) and Milton D. Soffer (chemis- 
try) ; to assistant professorships, Martha V. H. Taber 
(economies), Joan Griffiths (English), Ruth T. Mur. 
doch (French), Cecelia M. Kenyon (government), 
Klemens von Klemperer (history), Ettie L. T. Chin 
and Rita M. Benson (physical education), Lois J. 
Carl (psychology and education), Denah Levy (Span- 
ish), and Charlotte H. Fitch (speech); and to in- 
structorships, Mary L. Libby (French) and Priscilla 
E. Dattman (psychology). 


C. Raymond van Dusen, chairman of the department 
of speech, University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), 
has been appointed to a visiting professorship in the 
summer session of Madison College (Harrisburg, Va.) 
where he will give courses in voice and diction and 
speech correction. 


The following have been appointed to the summer- 
session staff of Ball State Teachers College (Muncie. 
Ind.): Albert Fries, director of business education, 
Northwestern University; Herbert A. Tonne, profes- 
sor of business education, New York University; W. 
Harmon Wilson, editor, Balance Sheet; Wallace B. 
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MarkcH is 1950 


Bowman, formerly of New Rochelle (N. Y.) High 
}<:hool; Paul Carlson, director of commercial educa- 


ition, Whitewater (Wis.) State Teachers College; Yi- 
Pao Mei, professor of philosophy, and William Hung, 


formerly of Yenching University; Fook Tim Chun, 
formerly of Mills College (Oakland, Calif.); Chih 
Meng; Esther Burrin, state director, division of school 
libraries and teaching materials, Indiana; Margaret 
Griffin, Mishawaka (Ind.) High School; Joe R. Craw, 
superintendent of schools, New Castle (Ind.); Robert 
Callis, head of the Counseling Bureau, University of 
Missouri; Eloise Green, of the department of home 
economics, the Ohio State University; DeHirsh Mar- 
cules, an artist of New York City; and William M. 
Fuson, assistant professor of sociology, Earlham Col- 
lege (Richmond, Ind.). 


J. P. Gill, D. B. Goodner, R. W. Bagley, and K. W. 
Martin have been appointed to the staff of the de- 
partment of mathematics, Florida State University 
(Tallahassee). Mr. Gill, of the University of Texas, 
and Dr. Goodner, of South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (Brookings), have 
been named assistant professors; Mr. Bagley and Mr. 
Martin, instructors. 


Recent Deaths 


Hartvig Frisch, Danish Minister of Education and 
former professor of classical philology, University of 
Copenhagen, died, February 11, at the age of fifty- 
seven years, according to a report received by ScHOOL 
anp Society, March 1. Dr. Frisch had been a dele- 
gate to the last League of Nations Assembly in Geneva 
(1938), to the San Francisco Conference on the found- 
ing of the UN (1945), and to the first UN Assembly in 
London (1946) and the General Assembly of UN 
in New York (1947). 

Harold Clark Goddard, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, died, February 27, 
at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Goddard had 
served as instructor in mathematics (1900-02), Am- 
herst (Mass.) College; instructor in English literature 
(1904-06) and assistant professor (1906-09), North- 
western University; and professor of English (1909- 
46), Swarthmore College. 


Charles J. Pierson, retired head of the department 
of zoology, University of Maryland, died, February 28, 
at the age of eighty-three years. Mr. Pierson had 
served as teacher in public schools (1892-1913) ; 
teacher of zoology (1913-14), California State Normal 
School (San Jose); and in the University of Mary- 
land as instructor in zoology and entomology and 
assistant in research (1916-19), professor of verte- 
brate morphology (1919-21), and professor of zool- 
ogy and head of the department (1921-37). 
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Alfred Habdank Korzybski, cofounder (1938) and 
director, Institute of General Semanties (Lakeville, 
Conn.), died, of a coronary thrombosis, March 1, at 
the age of seventy years. Mr. Korzybski, who was 
born in Warsaw (Poland), came to the United States 
in 1916 and became an American citizen in 1940. He 
had taught mathematics, physics, French, and German 
in the University of Warsaw before joining the in- 
telligence department of the Russian General Staff 
in 1914. In this country he had served as an artillery 
expert (1916-17), U. S. Army, secretary of the Polish- 
French Military Commission in the United States, and 
secretary of the Polish Commission, League of Nations. 
In 1938, in association with M. Kendig and others, 
he founded the Institute of General Semantics in 
Chicago which was moved to Connecticut 1946. 


The Reverend David Vincent McCauley, S.J., 
former dean, School of Medicine, Georgetown Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.), died, March 2, at the 
age of fifty-five years. Father McCauley had served 
as instructor in biology (1920-22) and professor and 
head of the department (1928-30), Canisius College 
(Buffalo); assistant professor of biology (1922-23), 
Fordham University; professor of biology (1923-24), 
College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.) ; pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology (1931-34), Wood- 
stock (Md.) College; regent (1934-46), schools of 
Medicine and Dentistry, and dean (1935-46), School 
of Medicine, Georgetown University; and rector (since 
1947), Our Lady of Martyrs Tertianship, Auriesville, 
|  F 

John Daniel, professor emeritus of physies, Vander- 
bilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), died, March 2, at 
the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Daniel had served 
as assistant professor of physics (1884-86), University 
of Alabama; and assistant in physies (1888-89), in- 
structor (1889-90), adjunct professor (1890-94), and 
professor (1894-1939), Vanderbilt University. In 
1896 he won international recognition for his dis- 
covery of the depilatory and burning effects of X-rays. 


Alice Crocker Lloyd, dean of women, University of 
Michigan, died, March 3, at the age of fifty-six years. 
Miss Lloyd had served as probation officer (1922-25), 
Wayne County Juvenile Court, Michigan, and at the 
university as adviser to women (1926-30) and dean 
of women (since 1930). 
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Principles of Secondary Edu- 


BOSSING, NELSON L. 
Prentice Hall, Inec., New York. 


cation. Pp. xv + 447. 
1949. $3.85. 


The constant endeavor of the author here is to present such 
data as would help the reader to see the magnitude of the 
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yhysical aspects of the program of secondary education as 
ft exists in America. 
© 


CZARNOWSKI, LUCILLE K. Dances of Early Cali- 
fornia Days. Pp. 159. Illustrated. Pacific Books, 
Box 558, Palo Alto, Calif. 1950. $5.00. 

From records of Spanish festivities dictated two genera- 
tions ago the author gives us dances older than the Gold 
Rush. 

~ 


Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: Case 
Studies in Instruction. Pp. xiii + 248. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1950. $2.50. 

Written by the staff of Intergroup Education in Co-opera- 
tive Schools, Hilda Taba, director; Flora Dolton, adminis- 
trative assistant; Elizabeth Hall Brady; and John T. 
Robinson. 

s 


Flag Poster. UN, Department of Public Information, 
Press and Publication Bureau, Lake Success, N. Y. 
1950. 10 cents, quantity rates. 

This poster, 84” x 11”, has been designed to meet the many 
requests from teachers, students, and other groups tor a 
flag poster of convenient size for classroom or individual 
study. Requests should be addressed to the Sales and 
Circulation Section, UN. 

e 


FREEMAN, FRANK S. Theory and Practice of Psy- 
chological Testing. Pp. xxi+518. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
1950. $3.50. 

The special feature of this book is the extensive treatment 
—<descriptive, evaluative, critical—of personality inven- 
tories and of projective methods, especially in dealing with 
the Rorschach and the Murray Thematic Apperception tests. 


HUGGETT, ALBERT J. Practical School Administra- 

tion. Pp. vii+284. The Garrard Press, Champaign, 
Ill. 1950. $3.00. 
Recently most books on this subject have stressed general 
re of organization and control and thus largely 
1ave been geared to administration of rather large school 
systems. This book will be of value to those presently 
euguged in small-town school administrations. 


KLOPF, GORDON. Planning Student Activities in the 

High School. Pp. 90. Wisconsin High School Forensic 
Association, 1327 University Avenue, Madison. 1950. 
25 cents. 
This booklet is an outgrowth of a similar publication by 
the author, entitled “Developing Group Leadership,’ whic 
wus prepared for the use of student leaders on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin campus. 


Years of Wrath: A Cartoon History 
Pp. 325. Victor Gollanez Ltd., London. 


LOW, DAVID. 
1982-1945. 
1949. 
Accompanying texts as well as cartoons are by Mr. Low. 
The reason for inclusion of the text is that the particular 
circumstance of each cartoon doubtless is already blurred 
in the memory of the reader. 


25/-. 


MUHAMMAD ALI (presented by). The Living Thoughts 
of the Prophet Muhammad. Pp. ix+142. Moslem 
Society, Inc., 1095 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
1949. $2.00. 

This brief sketch of the life of the prophet Muhammad, 
the reformation he brought about, and the great ideas 
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which he gave to the world are based almost entirely op 
the Holy Quran. 
* 


NOBLE, SHLOMO (Editor). Yivo Annual of Jewish 
Social Science. Vol. IV. Pp. 312. Yiddish Scientific 
Institute-Yivo, 535 West 123d Street, New York 97 
1949. f 
With a symposium on Jewish Social Research in the United 
States, edited by Harry L. Lurie and Max Weinreich. 


Occupied Areas Handbook: A Directory of American 
Non-Governmental Organizations Engaged in Cultura) 
and Educational Relations with the Occupied Countries. 
December 1949. Pp. vi+39. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6 
D.C. 1949. , 
«ee 

e 


ORTON, WILLIAM A. The Economic Role of the State, 
Pp. x+192. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
37. 1950. $3.00. 

This is an effort to comply with an old American prescrip- 
tion, that of the signers of the Virginia Bill of Rights, who 
advised “a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles,” 


‘‘The Problems and Techniques Involved in Reading 
Social Relationships.’’ Fourteenth Yearbook 1949, 
Claremont College Reading Conference. Pp. viii+191, 
Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory, Claremont, 
Calif. 1949. $2.50. 

cy 


‘*Public Relations for America’s Schools.’’ Twenty- 
Eighth Yearbook. Pp. 497. American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1950. $4.00. 

This is dedicated to Lowell Pierce Goodrich, original chair- 
man of the yearbook commission and “one who practiced 
school public relations at their best.” 


WILLIAMSON, E. G. Counseling Adolescents: Revision 

of Part I of ‘‘How to Counsel Students.’’ Pp. ix+ 
548. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 
18. 1950. $4.50. 
The author has taken the first six chapters of his first book 
and organized them into a separate volume with a different 
approach, though the basic logic and methodology of the 
first book are retained. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service 
to the Schools and Colleges of America. * 
Correspondence Invited. 


Have you read, “The Thread That Runs 
So True’’? 
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